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BACKGAMMON. 

Tue period of the invention of this game, which 
was for many centuries one of the most popular of 
all our sedentary amusements, appears to be un- 
known: but 


common with several other games uniting chanes 


it seems to have been intended, in 
and skill, to place players of unequal ability more 
The name fur- 
nishes an interesting proof of its antiquity in Eng- 


on a level than chess permitted. 


land, being no other than a genuine Saxon com- 


pound, Bac, or bace,and gamen, meaning back game 
so called because the game essentially consists in 
the 


antagonist’s tables into their own: or, because the 


players bringing back their men from their 
pieces are sometimes taken up and obliged to go 


table 


Norman dominion 


back, that is, re-inter at the from which they 
the 


was doubtless changed to that appellation under 


eame. During the nan 
which we next find the game existing in this coun- 
that is, Tables 
French. The 


at this period, is shown in a beautifully illuminated 


try, 
the 


,a word derived directly from 


form of the backgammon tabk 


manuscript of the thirteenth century ; it is square, 


as at present, but has no division in the centre, the 
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points on either side being contained in a single 


compartment. A century later the division was 
MS. of the but the 
points are still undistinguished by colors, according 
to the 


ancient usage.” 


made, time ; 


as we find by a 


present, ‘* and, indeed,” says Stratt, “* more 


Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 


tcs- 


tifies as to the popularity of the game in his time. 
‘The ordinary recreations which we have in win- 
ter, and in most solitary times busy our minds 
with, arec irds, tables and dice, shovel-board, &« 


~W litle hae 


points out the terrible mischief to which their abuse 


acknowledging their utility, however, 


led: “ which though they be honest recreations in 
themselves, yet may justly be otherwise excepted 
at, as they are often abused, and forbidden as things 
most pernicious.—For most part in these kind of 
disports, ‘tis not art, wit, or skill, but subtlet 

coney-catching, knavery, chance and fortune car- 
ries all away.—Thcey labor most purt not to pass 
their time in honest disport, but for filthy luecre, or 
covetousness of moncy.— A thing so common all 


] } 


over Lurop at this day, and so cenerally abused, 


that many men are utte rly undone by it, their means 


spent, patrimonies consumed, they and their pos- 


terity beggared, besides swearing, wrangling, 


drinking, loss of time, and such inconveniences 
which are ordinary concomitants.” 
The other names to which we have alluded are 
tric-trac and tic-tack, the last being apparently a 
the first; but Men- 


age, a French philologist, considers tic-tack the 


mere familiar abbreviation of 
more ancient appellation, and states that the game is 
The 
be derived “ from touch and take, for if you touch 


still so called in Germany. words are said to 

aman you must play him, though to your loss.” 
Stratt states, in his well known work “ On Sports 

and Pastimes,” that atthe commencement of the last 


century, backgammon was a very favorite amuse- 
ment, and pursued at leisure times by most persons 
of opulence, and especially the clergy, which occa- 
sioned Dean Swift, when writing to a friend of his 
the 


question : 


in country, sarcastically to ask the following 


‘In what esteem are you with the vicar 


of the parish ; can you play with him at baekgam- 
mon? In conclusion we may remark, that the 
history of this game adds one more prool to the im- 


mense amount of evidence that exists to show how 
effects 
Nor- 


denation- 


oniparatively tempora after all were the 


of that 


ry 


most tremendous of revolutions—the 


man Conquest of England, in the 
ain 
The 


shown, the 


way of 


alizing the country. Saxon “ backcammon” 
for the 
‘ tables” by 


pass, gradually 


was, as we have original name 


which was altered into 


but 


amusement, 


the Normans: centuries 


as 
though silently the foreign appellation disappears, 
and the 


native resumes its sway. 
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From the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, 
TEMPTATION ; 
Mr, Grtradvagance and its Elects. 


By “ F. £. FL” Authoress of the 
for Money,” 


Prize Stories, 
* Manner and Merit,” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Marrying 
&c. 


They're nae sae wretched’s ane wad think, 
Tho’ constantly on poorsith’s brink 

They're sae accustomed wi’ 
The view o’t gies them little 


« An, Charley !” 


the sight 
fright Burns 


cried Sybil Hastings, in a tone 


of the 


most joyful surprise, as she sprang up to 
meet her brother, ‘ Why where did you come from !” 
‘* From B. to be sure! Where should [ come 


from? And very gl 


I am to find myself home 
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again. Why you look as astonished as if I had 
dropped from the moon.” 

* T am surprised and delighted too, Charley! I 
feared you would not be back this winter.” 

‘It is a most unlooked for pleasure, I assure 
you ;” replied her brother. ‘ But by good luck 
the Company of our Road gut into trouble with 
some of the farmers in the country, and—but it is 
a long story, and you wont understand it if I tell it 
to you—the upshot is a lawsuit, however, and they 
have sent me down as a witness, and so here I am.” 

* Oh, charming! for, Charley, we do want you 
There is the most delightful Opera Com- 
pany here, and—” 

«* Well, but where are father and mother, and all 
the rest of the family ?” 


home so. 


«Out. Papa, you know, never comes home before 
four o’clock, and mamma and Hetty are paying vis- 
its. Will is somewhere on a shooting and fishing ex- 
cursion, and I don’tknow where the rest of them are.” 

** Will’s fishing is he? 
ploy, I suppose ?” 

* Yes: since Mr. Blair failed, he has not been 
able to get another situation, and—” 


So he is still out of em- 


« And as he can’t make money,” interrupted her 
brother, laughing, ‘* he has gone to spend it.” 

«“ Pretty much so, Charley ;” said Sybil, highly 
amused with the idea. 

«“ Well, and how do you get on here * inquired 
** What, new car- 
Why what windfall have had? A 


the young man, looking round. 
pets ! you 
prize in the lottery, a legacy ?” 

half 
nae luck 


We are getting on in 


‘« No, no;” said Sybil, shaking her head 


playfully and half sadly. “ * There is 
about the house,’ Charley. 
the same old way ; just continue to keep our heads 
above water.” 

«“ And have a little amusement, by the way, the 
Opera and new carpets, X&c. eh, Sybil?” 

‘“ Yes, to be sure. 
We 


carpets ; the others were, you know, deplorably 


Why what a rustic you have 
grown, Charley. were obliged to have new 
old; and when mamma went to put them down, 
we all agreed that they were disgracefully shabby, 
and then mamma looked very mournfully at them, 
and said she did not know that papa seemed pressed 
for money, and then she said something about in- 


would 


grain carpets not being dear, and that shi 
speak to papa, and papa thought the eld ones look- 
ed well enough. However, it ended in their going 
off the next morning to choose Scotch carpets for 
both rooms. But somehow, as usual, when they 
got to the store, papa said cheap purchases were 
generally poor ones ; and that in the long run, the 
best economy was a good article ; and, in fact, you 
know papa hates a mean thing, and mamma’s taste 
is exquisite ; and so here,” said Sybil, smiling, and 
striking her pretty little foot against the three-ply 
rich Welderminster, “ is the result of their morning's 
economy ; and I do think they are the handsomest 
in the city.” 

Charles laughed heartily at a picture so charac- 
teristic of home, and which, having been absent 
from home six months, (being by profession a civil 
engincer,) struck him with a force and freshness 
that rather surprised Sybil, to whom it seemed 
quite a matter of course. 

“ But,” said Charles, a litle anxiously, “ you 
said my father was pressed for money. How are 
you living 

* Like the Princes 
ae «* 


of Condi’s horses, on cheese 


answered Sybil, laughing 
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“The Prince of Condi’s horses ? 
man, somewhat puzzled. 

“ Yes :” j re- 
member that amusing story of Bulwer’s, that when 


the Prince of Condi’s coachman told him the feed 


said the young 


— 


continued his sister, “ don’t you 


stores refused to furnish him with hay any longer 
on credit, asked briefly,‘ Who will trust us?’ to 
which the servant replied, ‘ The confectioner only, 
my lord.’ ¢ ‘Then,’ replied his master, ‘ Give the 
horses cheese cakes.’ ” 

**Oh, ho! I comprehend your allusion,” said 
her brother. ‘ But, Sybil,” continued he, “ you 
must have pretty hard times.” 

“Oh! about the same as usual, Charley ;” she 
replied, carelessly. You know, we have heard of 
hard times ever since we were babies, and somehow, 
Charley, we have got on as well as others, not- 
withstanding ; and,” continued she, smiling, “ if 
we have any luck, as Paddy says, I expect we'll 
get through yet. ‘To be sure, sometimes we do run 
aground, and then it seems as if the old ship will 
go to wreck. But a great wave comes and washes 
us off, and we float alone as me rrily as ever. Su 
you see, Charley, I have lost my faith in ‘ hard 
times.” To be sure, they are not pleasant, but I 
don't believe they are dangerous. But,” said Sybil, 
looking at the clock, “ it is most time for you to 
dress for dinner.” 


** Need I dress ?” 


dines here, I suppose ?” 


asked her brother. ‘“ No-body 

= Yes, but somebody does dine here! I am Sorry 
to say,” replied she, * Papa invited Mr. Franklin 
and his wife.” 

** And who are they ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Some people papa knew in 
the country, or rather, their father, I believe; and 
he said this Mr. Franklin had just brought his bride 
to town, and he did not believe the y had been asked 
out any where ; and so it seems, because nohody 
else will invite them, we 

** What a bore!” 


must.” 
replied her brother. It seems 
to me, that our parties are always co nposed of the 


dull, negleeted and poor, the lame, the blind, and 
the halt. Well, we need not stay at home in the 
evening, T suppose We can go to the Opera— 
you, Iletty and I—ch, Sybil 

* With all: y heart. But have you got any 
nion y; for I have only a dollar { As I told you, 
we are run high and dry just now,” replied his sister. 

The young jnan drew a five dollar bill from his 
pocket, as he said: * This is got to last me until 


the first of the month, when I « xpect the coinpany 
will pay me off. But I must prima 


I have not heard any one but my landla- 


hear the new 
donna. 
dy’s daughter, who used to strum upon the piano, and 
screech, * Follow, follow me,’ 


So, for 


until she almost set 
the Opera, to-night !” 


And the brother and sister continucd to diset 


"USS luln- 


my teeth on edge. 


ily affairs in the same tone of light he 


irted gayety, 
and reckless trust in the future that had marked their 
previous conversation, until the entrance of Mrs. 
Hastings and Lit ity from their morning’s walk 

- My dearest boy r 


exclaimed the mother, in 


the most affectionate tones of weleome: and. “ Oh. 
Charley! you don’t know how we have wantcd 
you here!” said Lk tty. And then Mrs. Hastin 
asked her son some questions relating to his health 
and business in the country, and added. somewhat 
mournfully, I hope, my dear son, affairs h 
prospered bette with you tuan ticy i i 
with u 
I don’t know about that ot t 


REPOSITORY 


young man, laughing. ‘ Nothing looks, to me, 
like distress here. Perhaps it may be that my 
country eyes are easily dazzled, but 1 have cer- 
tainly seen nothing that looks so clegant as you all 
do ;” and he surveyed his mother and sister with 
admiration. * Hetty, that isa mighty pretty bon- 
net of yours ; and I think, mother, you have come 
out, too. I admire your gown, exceedingly.” 

** I should be sorry, my dear son, if you thought 
usextravagant ;” said Mrs. Hastings, a little grave- 
ly, as she was somewhat sensitive upon that point ; 


for, situated as we are—” 
Come, come, mamma!” interrupted Sybil, 
don’t let us welcome Charley with croakings ; 
and besides,” added she, “ there is nothing I do 
dislike more than talking economy.” 

** Except practising it, Sybil ;” joined in Charles. 

* Exactly,Charley !” said Sybil, smiling. “ But, 
seriously,” continued she, as her mother left the 


“e 


room, ** I think there is nothing that is in worse taste 
than talking poor. Ifone must practice it, well 
But there is no use in talking of it for- 
And if you don’t practise it, [ am sure there 


and good. 
ever. 
is no use in talking it.” 

“There is no question on that point, 
replied her brother. “ It 


And now the young people separated 


Sybil !” 
is neither useful nor en- 
tertaining.” 
to dress for dinner. 

They soon re-assembled to receive their guests ; 
and the kind-hearted and simple cordiality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hastings, the frank and playful manners 
of the young people, the general tone of mirth and 
‘* Jaisser aller,”’ of the whole establishment, soon re- 
assured the young bride, who had somewhat dread- 
ed her introduction to her father’s fashionable city 
friends, and perfectly enchanted her husband. It 
is true that, unaccustomed to the tone of merry 
badinage which characterized their conversation, he 
was somewhat dazzled by their rapid allusions and 
quick repartee ; and had searce time to take in half 
the bearings of a bon mot from Sybil, before it was 
caught up and answered by Charles with a prompt- 
ness that scarce left him time to eat his dinner, and 
ITe 


very much as a child does at an exhibition of 


keep up with conversation at the same time. 


, 
leit 


if he wished it would burn slower that 
he might see it plainer—but, charmed and excited, 
he looked upon them as the most brilliant and de- 
helt 


* 
ul f unily he had ever met. A closer scrutiny 
and nicer observation than was his to bestow would 


iarked deficienees, and noticed incongruities 


in the appointments of the establishment, that de- 


noted at once careless management and want of 


funds. For instance, the dinner service was com- 
posed of more than one style of China, and multifa- 
rious as it was, did not seem very abundant, judg- 
ing from the expressive look, and “ Presently, my 
dear,’ of Mrs. H istings 


led for plates, which was quickly followed by a 


to her husband, as he ecal- 


fresh supply so hot as to suggest the idea that those 


used for the first course were also for the 


‘The glass, too, did not all match, and the 


serving 
3 cond. 


silver was in keeping ; and, in short, there was a 
] 


moneral & 


ort of rack-and-manger kind of air pre- 
vailing, which; to a careful and practised eye, 
woul j have re 


vealed the state of family funds and 
feelings, quite as el irly as the conversation of 
Ch ana Sybil, just related. 
"Thank Heaven, the y are gone cried Charles, 
! il ! ing their guests farewell. “ So, 
for the Opera ind thus ended the first day 
( ‘ li { a al at te ( 
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CHAPTER If, 

* Oh, Life! How pleasant is thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning, 

Cold, pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 
Like school-boys, at the expected warning, 
To joy and play.” 

Mr. Hastings, the father of the young people 
already introduced, was a man of distinguished 
abilities and infinite acquirements ; talents and ac- 
quirements which, had they been brought to bear 
with regular and systematic industry on any given 
point, would have placed him at the head of any 
profession, and secured his family the comforts of 
affluence. But versatile and careless, it was some- 
times literature and sometimes politics, and less 
often his profession, which engrossed him wholly 
for the time being, with little regard to the present, 
and no thought to the future. Generous in his dis- 
position and noble in his views, his pure and ear- 
nest piety scemed alike to shed and receive a charm 
} 


from the superiority of his understanding and 


warmth of his feelings. Was any one in distress 
they turned to Mr. Hastings, sure that to the extent 
of his abilities, and beyond the warrant of his means, 
they would obtain relicf. Brilliant in conversation, 
and frank and affectionate in manners, he was as 
captivating to strangers as beloved in the domestic 
circle. The head ofa large and not w althy connec- 
tion, his home was the rendezvous of all who wanted 
either amusement or aid, and seemed, truly, what 
Sybil had once half impatiently called it, ** A house 
of refuge for the dull and destitute.” Mrs. Hastings, 
not less popular than her husband, united to the 
warmest heart the most graceful manners. An un- 
bounded hospitality was but in keeping with the 


social tastes and warm feelings of both husband 


Want of 


drawback to their happiness, and want of prudence 


and wife. fortune scemed the only 


the only shade to their virtues. 


Their children grew up as one would naturally 


expect, graceful, gifted and reckless, refined in 
their tastes and expensive in their habits, loving 


pleasure and despising meanness, nor 


careful in distinguishing between the pettyness of 
one and the prudence of another, nor backward in 


denouncing the first and ridiculing the last. "The 


girls were delicate, high-bred, looking creatur 

withsmall, graceful heads, and little fect and hands, 
recalling somewhat the idea of Italian greyhound 
in their fairy and finished proportions. Sybil wa 

perhaps, as pretty a creature as you'll see ma life- 
time. Bright and radiant, and yet with an expres- 
sion of sensibility that made her eyes the gladdest 
Their hy 


and the saddest ever scen. rht would seem 


almost quenched in tears, if even excited by a 


mournful strain of music, and the merry tones of 


her joyous and youthful voice became 


sadas the sweet sounds that touched her. In short 
she was a thing to watch and follow. There w 
an iafinite variety that never wearied, and a charin 
that never dulled. A being to catch thi r 
tion and captivate the heart, whether th judg ent 


The wealthy Lewis Lee 
ilmost to 


ratified the spell or not. 
had wooed and been rejecte d, his own 
relief, as he afterwards looked back upon the ex- 
pensive poverty of the family, because * he was 
The 


but he wa 


a bore, and moreover consequential.” 


and clever Rutledge looked and sighed, 


young 


} ’ 
Love ana 


penniless and proud, and never told his 
whether Sybil suspected her power, as he some- 


times thought she did, and used it like a ty nt in 


her alternations from play! il kindness to h wuighty 


coldness, no mortal could determune 


* 
se) 
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* Charles,” said Sybil, “ will you call with Hetty 


:! She 


sSCCS 


y 
and I upon the bride company 
morning.” 

** Yes, I suppose I must ;’ answered her brother. 

* What bride are you talking of?” inquired Mr. 
Hastings. 

* Of Ellen Fearing, papa, who married young 
Hathaway last week. I shall really be glad to see 


her dressed fresh and clean, for once ;” said Sybil, 


turning to her sister. 


ee 


* Those Ft ings are the meanest set! 

* Well, but they arc poor, are they not!” asked 
Charles. 

* Yes, I believe they are !” replied Hetty, care- 
lessly ; “* but they need not be mean if they are. 
We are poor, but no one can call us mean, | am 
sure.” 

** No,” replied her brother, laughing, ‘ our worst 
enemy cannot accuse us of that.” 

* "The bride sees company in her own house,” 
continued Sybil, “ which is superbly furnished. 
Mr. Hathaway, it seems, is very rich.” 

* What, the son of old John Hathaway ?” asked 
her father. “ Did he die rich?) <A dull, plodding 
fellow.” 


** TIow 


iiis Son. 


did he make his money sir?” inquired 


* T don’t know! Neither by his genius nor 


renerosity though, Ill answer for it!’ returned Mr. 
Hastings. 
Neither by 


but by qualities which are perhaps quite as valuable 


his genius nor generosity, certainly, 


in this world of ours, though Mr. Hlastin rs did not 


h ippen to think so, patience and perseverance. 
‘The visit was paid, however. 


“ Did 


morning 


you notice 
asked Miss Fearing of her sister. “ It 


of those new-fashioned French cloaks. I 


Sybil Hastings’ dress this 


Was on 
}, *” 


thought it very stylish. 


‘* flow those Hastings are the first in every 
thing new!” replied Mrs. Hathaw LV. 
llow Ha tings contrives to support that large 
expensive family of his as he does, puzzles one! 
tlh fatlic 
* Why, papa, | nN 1 of t talent, is | 
it inquired the daugh 
\ l 1as talent enough if he would turn it 
to any purp But sometimes he is writing for 
reviews, and sometimes immersed in_ polity A 
kind of jack-of-all-t l¢ said Mr. Fearing, who 
) ry SO what dull and slow, had a holy horror of 


mecting ina man’s head at the sume 


time. He alway ced to think they must jostle. 
Phus tine passedon. "The Hastines continuing 
to wele for existence and snatch at pl sure, 
until the clous ered and the atino phere aurk- 
ened around t 1a manner to sober and alarm 
( t] ost thou ss of the family, Mr. Hast- 
i ‘ \ ents were pressing, his engage- 
ents start f,anda change in their style of living 
i “" I ait 
\l Hastings, accon panied by Sybil, whos 
‘ n took their saddest hue, was out d iy aller 
looking in the outskirts of the city fora house, 
the rent of which would suit their nee tie 
” Wh tare you adoing, Syt gy “aSKCU her broth 
Charl ( nin 
I ) vi yl t year s bonnet, Charl 
he ar 
VW tinal 1 we h I pl ! 
Do 4 1think you Vy 1 ed 
‘Thar ( eli I do or not he rephec 


this 5 


ied 


13] 
mournfully. ‘ If we are to live out in that North- 
west ‘Territory, where mamma and I went this 
morning, I shall not require a bonnet at all, except 
to go to the little church just by. What are papa 
‘They 


seemed so earnest just now, as I opened the door, 


and mamma talking about, do you know ? 


that I closed it immediately and came in here. 
Some new trouble, I suppose ;” and poor Sybil 
sighed heavily. 

Mrs. Hastings now joined her children, and the 
cheerfulness of her tones, and the alacrity of her 
movements, caused Sybil to look up from her work 
in surprise. 

‘“ What is the matter, mamma? What has hap- 
pened?” she inquired, with quickness. 

* Nothing has happened, my love, but something 
may. In short, your father has some prospect ol 
being placed at the head of the new company.” 

* Oh, enchanting!” exclaimed Sybil, starting up 
from her seat, and throwing down all her work, as 
she actually danced with delight. 

* Did 1 not tell, you Charley, that just as the 
vessel was ready to go to wreck, a great wave 


And 


now, good-bye to Forticth strect, and we will go to 


always came and carried us over the bar? 


the Opera as often as we please.” 
‘* My dear child!” said her mother, “ remember 


that we have not got it yet. Only your father has 


he ype hag 


‘** If papa has hopes,” continued the excited girl, 


‘* Tam sure. Why we shall be rich, and, O! so 


happy!” and, as she caught up her old bonnet, she 


continued: * I shall not finish you at any rate, un- 


til this matter is settled one way or the other.” 

A few weeks of feverish anxiety and restless 
excitement, and the affair was decided in Mr. 
Hastings’ favor. 


The 


cmoluments were great, the responsibilities heavy. 


It wus a situation of honor and trust. 


‘I'he public seemed highly satisfied with the ap- 


pointment. ‘here were a few, ind ed, who shook 
their heads and said Mr. Hastings was deeply m 
debt, that 


placed in such circumstances, but these were dull 


and no embarrassed man should be 
sons of earth, plodding business men, who scarce 
knew more than their multiplication and addition 
Mr. Ilastings was 


es and unimpeached purity. 


table. a man of acknowledyed 


abilit The weight of 
his character had been always felt in every cause 
he had embraced. Stock rose with public confi- 
dence, but it could not keep pace with the spirits 
ol the family. Sy bil almost kissed her old bonnet 
as she flung it aside, to place on her pretty little 
head one of Lawson's most graceful hats, and she 
and her sister looked forward to the winter's g 1y- 
elics with rapture. 

Not ouly wus the scheme of Forticth street aban- 
doned, but the house they alre ady occupi d found 
Some new 


Hast 


beginning to live in earnest 


to be inconvenient and old fashioned. 


furniture too was indispensable, and now thi 
if they were 


“ Hetty !” 


to ask people, when I see bills on the 


said Sybil, “ 1 have half a mind now 


if hous 5 
in to move, in the way they used to 
us, When we did not know what place we 


could find, cheap, and sinall enough to shelter u 


Lither their curiosity is amazingly diminished 
since we are to move intoa larger inst lotasimaller 
house, or else, as it ceases to annoy one, [ do not 
remark it,” re pli d Ilet . = Oa, i lly, I do not 
observe that pe ype ire particula inquisitive now 

™~ tin of both, I su POre answered 


= 











Sybil. “ Whilethey had only a strong suspicion that 
we were getting desperately poor, and were quitting 
this house because we were obliged to, they were 
curious to ascertain the fact. 
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Now they know that 
we can go any where we please, they don’t care to 
ask, nor you about telling. I wonder, Hetty, we 
don’t grow impertinent too; for, if we are not 
‘ parvenues,’ we are, certainly, ‘ nouveaux riches ee 
she continued, laughing. 

And thus the recollection of the past seemed but 
to add amusement for the present. Sybil’s bright 
eyes flashed with more than their former brillancy, 
and she even turned their full rays upon Arthur 
Rutledge, whom she received with such glowing 
smiles and playful softness, that Charles was puzzled. 
Once he had looked upon Arthur Rutledge’s passion 
as hopeless—now, under every encouragement, he 
still held back. Was it pride, or was it poverty, or 
was it diffidence! Did he attribute Sybil’s change 
of manner to the present glow of happiness that 
made her bright and kind to all the world?) Perhaps 
it was soniething of all these feelings, with the idea 
ever uppermost. How, ask a creature who so 
evidently enjoys the gay sunshine of prosperity to 
quit its cheering rays and golden light, to share the 
fate of a poor young lawyer? No, were she even 
willing, I would not cloud so bright an existence ! 
And he submitted to her caprices, and harder trial 
yet, to her smiles, and spoke not; and so matters 
stood, and time passed on. 

CHAPTER IIL 


“Many and sharp the num’rous illa, 
Inwoven with our frame! 

More pointed stil! we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse and shame !""— Burns. 


Sybil was now a reigning belle ; and if she and 
Hetty enjoyed the giddy round of fashionable amuse- 
ments which were now thrown open to their ac- 
ceptance, Mrs. Hastings was not less happy in the 
change of circumstances which procured for her 
the quieter but not less heartfcit pleasures of a 
thoroughly carpeted and complet ly furnished house, 
with all its attendant comforts of good servants 
None but those who have been 
struggling through life beyond their means, can 
understand the luxury of all these changes. And 


not only was the happiness of home augmented, 


and perfect ease. 


but the pleasures of society considerably enhanced 
by the additional consequence with which Mrs. 
Hastings found herself regarded. “Tis true she 
had always been popular and adinired, and her 
hasband being a man of talents and worth, she had 


ever been treated with respect and consideration. 


but now, as the wife of one of the most influential 


men belonging to the moneyed community, she 


was courted. And thus the months flew on in un- 


clouded happiness, and Sybil, bright and beamine, 


had reyected more than one 


lover, whether from 
pre Vious pre possession or a too fastich mus tuste, the 
dissappointed suitors could not determine. 

A few vears had el psed, and Mrs. Huastin 


marked a chanve steal 


ling over her husband. His 
brow seemed often clouded by anxicties whi la lac 
no longer entrusted to her with the frank eounnuni- 
cautiveness of former tines and troubles Aud as 
the vloom deepened, he beeame in patient and iri- 
table under inquiries which she at once forcbore 


though deeply moved and grieved 
so forcign to his natural character. She bey nov 
at tunes almost to tremble for his re 


guish seemed to heilten into “agony : w! 


could only wait and watch, sometimes in hope and 
b } 
sometimes in dread, for the solution of her fears 
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* Another company gone, sir,” said young 


Fearing, as he handed his father the morning paper. 


* What now?” replied the old gentleman. 





* The , sir” replied the young man. 
* What, Hastings’ company?” exclaimed his 
father. “ Not more than I expected, however. 


Any one might have known that would be the result 
of putting such a careless, head-over-heels man as 
Hastings asthe President of it. So much for your 
religious, literary gentlemen meddling with financial 
concerns,” he continued, somewhat bitterly. 

* So one of the saints has taken to knocking, 
too,” cried one of the young Fearings, a lad of 
about sixteen, addressing his sister. 

* What do you mean?” inquired Miss Fearing. 
* Do, Frank, speak English, and leave off that 
abominable slang.” 

* Only,” he replied, “ that Mr. Hastings, a mem- 
ber of your church, and head of half the religious 
socicties in the city, is no better than others when 
he gets a chance of being otherwise. Here’s 
the 





minus half a million. ‘The old hypocrite.” 
* Heaven!” exclaimed the sister, aghast, “ What 
has he done with it ?” 
* Salted it, 1 suppose,” answered the youth, 
coolly. 
“What is that?” again inquired Miss Fearing. 
* Put it by,” 


‘© No, no, Hastings is not that kind of man. 


interrupted the old gentleman. 
I be- 
lieve he quits the company as poor as he entered it. 
Ile was over head and ears in debt then, and has 
speculated since, and [ am told searcely knows hun- 
self what has become of the money. 

* A very satisfactory explanation to these who 
lose by lim,” dryly remarked one of the young 
men, and there the conversation dropped. 

* The —— has failed,” was news than ran like 
wildfire, and the excitement and hubbub that it 
created was intense. ‘lhe general ruin and misery 


j 


that the failure of such an institution spreads need 


not be dwelt on here, for, unhappily, the events of 


the last few years have made them familiar to 


alinost every child in the country. But this was 


before the frequency of sumlar occurrences had be- 


come such as searcly to call forth excitement and 


fecling, except in the unfortunate sufferers them- 


selves. Added to this wus the interest arising 


Mr. Hast- 


ings had always borne, and which called forth the 


from the high personal character which 


amazement, indignation, gricf and ecxecration of 


the public, according to the ditlerent | 


views and 


Worldl 


men sneered ut the high sentiments, pure morality 


feehngs of the individuals composing it. 


and earnest pi ty which he had once professed, 


pect 


i 


and which had been re d by all; while good 


2 } ! 4 
men mourned more for the demoralizing effect of 


the fall of such a manon socicty at large, than 


onauct 5 


even for the misery occasioned by his « 


but the most part poured forth the epithets * scoun- 
drel,” * humbug,” * hypocrite,” &c. in no meas- 
ured terimis. 

deserve this 


Not that he 


But did hie 
Yes. 


such 


storm of public wrath ? 


had ever deliberately merited 


apyn lations, but for th niadin 


and pre- 
sumption that had dared to place hiuself in a situ- 


ation, the temptations ol which 


human nature 


could not resist. 


‘The first step towards honesty — 
prudence—had been wanting ; and, encompassed 
] | 


by debt and harrassed by creditors on every side, 


few men could answer to themselves for the second. 


"L'w but the old and miclaucholy story, oft told 


before, of the fall of a once lofty and noble spirit, 
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The na- 
tional characteristic, we might almost call it vice, 


seduced under the curse of temptation. 


reckless imprudence and careless extravagance, 
which has drawn so many into the vortex of des- 
peration and speculation, until it has made the 
American name a byword and reproach abroad, 
and spread desolation and sorrow at home, was 
the rock upon which he had shattered his reputation 
and blasted his happiness. 

But, if he had sinned, bitterly was he now pun- 
ished for that sin, not only in the public conse- 
quences of his conduct, but in the reproaches of his 
conscience and the deep humiliation of his soul. 

Stunned and alinost paralyzed by the rapidity of 
the past and the reaction of the present, with still 
the sensibility to feel, though not the energy to act, 
his was the misery of which the heart only know- 
eth the bitterness, and ** wherein a stranger inter- 
meddleth not.” 

And who can measure the shame and grief of 
his proud and high-spirited family, now hurled not 
only from the enjoyments and comforts of their 
former position, but from the respect and high 
standing on which they had cach prided themselves. 

Sympathy, in their present situation, was an im- 
pertinence, and condolence an insult ; and even the 
most delicate of their friends were embarrassed as 
to the course to pursue. What wonder, then, that 
by the more careless and coarse-minded their feel- 
ings were often wounded and their pride hurt. 

* What am I to do about those Hastings, mam- 
“ Tf I call, will it 
And yet, to leave them 
These 


ma!” inquired Miss Fearing. 
not look like curiosity? 
out of so general a party seems like neglect. 
things are very awkward.” 

* You had better call, I think, upon the whole,” 
* Let it be optiofial with them 
whether to except or not.” 


re plied her mother. 


“ O of course they'll refuse,” replicd the daughter. 
“They are moving somewhere; most to 
dreth street, I believe. 


hun- 
Lam sorry for poor Sybil 
to be buried alive there. So young and pretty, too ; 
to have all her prospects blasted.” 

And thus was poor Sybil’s fate settled by those, 
even, Who felt the most kindly, while others said, 
had better not I 


© She | herself so high. 
Lewis Lee or ‘Tom Aspinwall would have been a 


have hel 
capital mateh for her. Ilowever, her day was pas- 
And then she 
faded from their memories, and society went on as 


it was all over with her now.” 


sed; 


gaily as if one of its fairest ornaments and bright- 
est stars had not vanished from its hemisphere. 
But to one heart she was fairer and dearer in her 


subdued and 


saddened beauty, than even in her 
Arthur Rut- 
ledge, in the noble generosity of a true attachment, 


former proud and glowing brilliancy. 


followed her, to proffer the home and affection that 
he had feared to offer in more prosperous days ; and 
Sybil, once more raised he reyes, which happiness 
now strugeled with tears, as she vowed the strong 
interest she had ever felt in his attentions. 

‘Time might have been, perhaps, when Mr. Hast- 
ings would have hesitated, and Mrs. Hastings been 
reluctant to giving their beautiful Sybil to a young 
lawyer, W hose only capital was his character, talents 
and profession. But situated as they were, they 
frankly and gratefully consented to the marriage, 
when applied to by Mr. Rutledge. 

* Dearest Sybil,” said Charles, “* my only com- 
fort at the present moment is in your marriage. 
Your happiness for the future is secure; Rutledge 


noble, kind-he arte d 


is a fellow, and will make his 
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way in the world. 
and will make him, I know, a sweet, affectionate 
wife.” 

* 'Tolove him,” she answered,with emotion, * will 
be no merit. But I hope to do more; to deserve 
Oh! Charles, 
let us all profit by our unhappy experience ; take 
warning by the frightful past. 


him by my prudence and economy. 


Prudence may not 
rank as the first of virtues, but, depend upon it, she 
is the safety-chain of the rest. Without her, who 


dare trust himself? For the future, let our motto, 


999 


as our prayer, be, ‘ Lead us not into temptation. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 
HIGH WORTH IS ELEVATED PLACE. 


A peine possessed of intelligence, and endowed 





with faculties capable of attaining to some degree 
of eminence, possesses within his limits more or 
less of moral worth, let that worth be what it may, 
it inhabits to some extent the bosom of every man ; 
and as high worth is clevated place, therefore he 
that would rise to eminence in the scale of human 


ennoble and beautify the mind, that render him a 
fit example for imitation, and the lustre of whose 
name adorns socicty, and illumines the pathway of 
virtue. Man isso formed, that improvement is a 
part of his nature ; from the cradle to the grave, he 
is doomed to go on, in a continual progression of 
improvement ; and it is so interwoven with his na- 
ture, that to cease to improve, would be to cease to 
exist. Andas man is placed in possession to some 
extent, of those morals that improve the understand- 
ing, ennoble the mind, and elevate the character, 
therefore theymlike are doomed, (if the individual 
would make any progress in virtue,) to go on in 
the same progression. And thus the Creator has 
wisely placed within him that saere d admonisher, 
to regulate and improve these morals, and to guide 
him in the path of duty ; the observance of which 
is as essentially necessary for his welfare and hap- 
And 


hence that individual, that ecases to regard his mor- 


piness, as for his existence is his daily food. 


als, and the voice of that sacred admonisher; ccases 
And 
although he may climb the rugg¢ d hill, science, and 
pluck from its loftiest cliff its deathless laurels, or 
like Napoleon may enter the field of battle, and there 


to regard the vital principles of his nature. 


by his genius and patriotism, obtain the height of 
military glory, that eminenee that when obtain- 
ed, encircles his brow with a wreath of fame’s un- 
fading laurel: yet after all, he has obtained the 
height of but small eminence, unless he possesses 
within him the element of virtue. But how con- 
temptible do the name and character of a Napo- 
leon stand by the side of Washington, he who in- 
stead of desolating a land, by filling it with terror 
and death, and deluging it with blood, for the sake 
ofobtaining military honors, and an undying name, 
periledahis life for his country’s glory, and rushed 
fearlessly into the midst of death, to obtain for his 
countrymen that well prized and sacred treasure, 
the boon of freedom ; and although his hallowed re 
mains now mingle with their mother earth, yet his 
undying worth and unfading virtues, are as fresh 
in the hearts of his grateful countrymen, as they 
were when in the midst of the cannon’s roar, and 
the agonizing groans of the fallen hero: and al- 
though century after century, may roll over his 


slumbering ashes, and his name and virtues, by 


5) 
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And you, Sybil, deserve him, | 


{ round the name of that immortal man. 


is truly elevated place. 


other nations have sunk into the shades of obscu- | 
rity; yet as long as the republic stands, or years ; 
continue to roll their eventful rounds, so long will 
his virtues shine, and they will never fade, as long 
as there is left of this vast and mighty republic one 
patriot, whose unceasing love awakens in his breast 
all those hallowed associations that ever cluster 
While con- 
sidering these we are led to exclaim, high worth { 
As virtue is the essential 
element for the attainment of true greatness ; hence 
that individual, although the pinnacle of fame con- ‘ 
tain his name, enrolled in brilliant characters ;_ if 


only prompters, he is but a degraded pest, and jus- 


‘ tice would brand his name, with infamy, shame 


and contempt. 
Ballston Centre, March, 1844. 


B. N. C. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SUTLER, the poet, was born at Strens- 


SAMUEL 
ham in Worcestershire. After being educated at 
Worcester grammar-school, his father, who was a 
farmer, sent him to Cambridge, where, however, he 
never was matriculated, and after staying six or 
seven years there, he became the clerk of Mr. Jef- 
freys a justice of peace. In this employment he 
devoted himself to poetry and other literary pur- 
suits, as well as to music and painting. Afterwards 
he was in the family of the countess of Kent, 
where he not only had access to a valuable library, 
but familiarly conversed with the great Selden, 
whose amanuensis he occasionally was. For some 
time after he was in Bedfordshire in the house of 
sir Samucl Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. In 
this situation no doubt he planned, if he did not 
write, his Hudibras, as the knight was intended for 
the hero of the poem. Upon the restoration he be- 
came secretary to lord Carbery, by whom he was 
1663 
Butler appeared in a new character, by the publi- 


appointed steward of Ludlow castle. In 
cation of the first part of his Hudibras in three can- 
tos, and the merit of the poem was no sooner 
known at court by the influence of the earl of Dor- 
set, than the king, and the whole of the royalist 
The 


next year the second part was published, and a 


party received it with enthusiastic applause. 

third in 1678 ; but the golden dreams of the poet 
were disappointed ; and though the nation expect- 
ed it, and the merit of the poem had the strongest 
claim to royal patronage and public remuneration, 
yet Butler sunk in want and obscurity. Butler 
who did more by the sarcastic powers of his muse, 
to expose to ridicule the fanatical supporters of 
republicanism, than all the courtiers who shared th 
smiles of Charles, refused to write more for the 
amusement of an ungrateful nation, the author was 
unrewarded, and the poem remained unfinished. 


Butler soon after died 25th Sept. 1680. 
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ROGER SHERMAN. 

Roger Suerman was born in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 19th of April, 1721. He was 
early apprenticed to a shoemaker, and followed the 
business of one for some time after he was twenty- 
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two years of age. ‘The father of Roger Sherman 
died in 1741, leaving his family, which was quite 
He 
T'o- 


wards his mother, whose life was protracted to a 


numerous, dependent upon his son for support. 
entered upon the task with great cheerfulness. 


great age, he always manifested the tenderest affec- 
tion, and assisted two of his younger brothers to 


, qualify themselves for clergymen. 
instead of virtue, honor and self-interest were the 


An elder brother had established himself in New 
Milford, Connecticut. In 1743, the family of Mr. 
Sherman removed to that place, and he again com- 


; menced business as a shoemaker ; but not long after 
‘ he entered into partnership with his brother, whose 


The 
mind of Roger Sherman was invincibly bent upon 
the acquisition of knowledge. 


occupation was that of a country merchant. 


The variety and 
extent of his attainments, even at this time, were 


almost incredible. He soon became known in the 


‘ county of Litchfield, where he resided, as a man of 


superior talents, and of unusual skill in the science 
of mathematics. At the carly age of twenty-four, 
he was appointed to the office of county surveyor. 
At this time, he had also made no trifling advances 


in the science of astronomy. As early as 1748, he 


' supplied the astronomical calculations for an alma- 


nac, published in New-York, and continued to 
furnish them for several succeeding years. 

In 1749, he was married to Miss Elizabeth Hart- 
well, of Stoughton, in After her 
decease, in 1760, he married Miss Rebecca Prescott, 


Massachusetts. 
of Danvers, in the same State. By these wives he 
had fifteen children. 

In 1754, Mr. Sherman was admitted as an at- 
torney at the bar. The circumstance which led to 
his study of the profession was mer ly accidental, 
and an accident which, in a mind less decided and 
persevering than that of Sherman, would have pas- 
sed away without improvement. He became rap- 
idly distinguished as a counsellor, and, the year 
following his admission to the bar, was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for New Milford, which town 
he also represented in the Colonial Ass mbly. In 
1759, he was appointed Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the county of Litchfield, which office 
he held for two years. At the expiration of that 
of New 
which town he was soon after appointed a Justice 


time, he became a_ resident Haven, of 
of the Peace, and often re present dit in the Coloni- 
al Ass¢ mbly. 


the Court of Common Pleas, 


In 1765, he was made a Judge of 
the 
time was appointed treasurer of Yale College, which 
institution bestowed upon him the honor ry degree 
of Master of Arts. 


In 1766, Mr. Sherman was clected a member of 


and about same 


the Upper House, in the General Assembly of Con- 


necticut; and during the same year he was ap- 


pointed a Judge of the Superior Court. He con- 
tinued a member of the Upper House for nineteen 
until 1785, two offices which he 


years, when, the 


his seat at the 


held beime consick red incompatible, he relinquished 
council-board, preferring his station 
The latter office 


asa Judyve. he continued to ex- 


ercise until 1789, when le ned it on being 
chosen to Congress, under the F'cderal Constitution. 
Mr. Sherman was a delegate to the celebrated 


Congress of 1774, and continued uninterruptedly a 


member of that body, untilhis deathin 1793. His 


, 
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services during his congressional career were many 
and important. He was employed on numerous 
committees, and was indefatigable in the investi- 
gation of complicated and difficult subjects. In 
1776, he received the most flattering testimony of 
the high respect in which he was held, in being as- 
sociated with Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Liv- 
ingston, in the responsible duty of preparing the 
Declaration of Independence. In the State where 
he resided, Mr. Sherman continued to receive re- 
peated demonstration of the esteem with which his 
fellow-citizens regarded him. 

Under the new Constitution, Mr. Sherman was 
elected a representative to Congress from the State 
of Connecticut. At the expiration of two years a 
vacancy occurring in the Senate, he was elevated 
In 
the 23d of July, 1793, in the seventy-third year of 


to a seat in that body. this office he died in 
his age. 

A predominant trait in the character, of Roger 
Although in- 


ferior to many in rapidity of genius, he was sur- 


Sherman was his practical wisdom. 


passed by none in clearness of apprehensions, ¢ ner- 
gy of mind, or honesty of action. A remark of 
Jefferson bears testimony to the strength and sound- 
ness of his intellect. That is Sherman,” said he 
to a friend, to whom he was pointing out the most 
remarkable men of Congress, ‘* a man who never 


Not 


ble to the integrity of his character, is the remark 


said a foolish thing in his life.” less honora- 
of Fisher Ames, who was wont to say: “If I am 
absent during the discussion of a subject, and con- 
sequently know not on which side to vote, L always 
look at Roger Sherman, for I am sure if J vole 
with him I shall vote right.” 
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FINISH WHAT YOU UNDERTAKE. 

I REMEMBER the maxim, “* Think nothing done 
when aught remains to do,” being exemplified in 
two instances—one, a trifling matter; the other oi 
My sister had 


knitting a silk purse for my grandfather. Sh: 


serious consequence. Lydia been 


} 
sald 


it was nearly done, as good as finished—she had 


} 


not a quarter of an hour’s work to do, only just to 


bind it off. I cannot tell why she left it so neat 
completion; but so she did. In the afternoon, 
Mrs. Richards came to take tea with my aunt 


Mary. 


years old. 


She brought with her a little boy about two 
My aunt and her visitor were presently 
deep in chat and the clild was quietly amusing 
himself in a corner of the room. Presently sister 
Lydia came in, and to her surprise and vexation, 
found that he had just unknit the whole of her purse, 
which it seems, was but the work of a few minutes.— 
The purse on which she had been employed several 
days, if not weeks ; the beautiful purse which had 
been the admiration of the whole family, the purse 
which was so near its comple tion, and which she 
so depended on presenting to her grandfather a 
birth-day present, was now but a tult of curled silk 
of her time, 


1 1 
icit the loss 


Poor Lydia! she keenly 


and the disappointment of her intentions; but, sh 
said, what vexed her most of all, was to think that 
the blame was due to herself, for having left it with- 


out the finishing “ binding off,” which would hav 


precluded the possibility of such a mischanc: 


- W ‘ ll, de ar,” 


of the misfortune, ** I am sorry for your d 


said my grandfather, when he heard 


ppoimnt- 
t 


ment: but I hope it will prove a useful lesson to 


you, by fixing on your mind that nothing is to bx 
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calculated on, or reckoned ‘ as good as finished,’ 
until it is really so.” 

The other circumstance to which I referred, as 
illustratmg the importance of thinking nothing done 
while any thing remains to do, was that of a relative 
of our family, who having a little property at her 
disposal, was desirous of securing it, as justice and 
gratitude dictated, toa family of relations from 


ereat kindness, and who, 


whom she had received 
from unlooked for vicissitudes, were placed in eur- 
cumstances of need.—She got a proper person to 
make her will, and took great care to see that her 
Wishes were cl arly expressed, and that no room 
far, so good; 
Lk r 
death was so sudden as to afford no opportunity of 


giving force to her expressed wishes ; 


was left for question or dispute. So 


but she neglected to sign the document. 
she was con- 
sidered as having died intestate ; and her property 
came into possession of the heir-at-law, a person 
who had never shown her a kindness, and who did 
at all while 


to 


not need an accession to his wealth ; 


the family whom she intended to assist, and 


whom the assistance would have been really valu- 
able, were left to struggle on with difliculties, from 
which, had she finished as well as she begun, they 
would have been effectually relieved. 

THE BLUES. 


* Tren you have got the blues? 


boc lish man. 
what 1s it that troubles you? 
“] 
* No, you never will, so long as you have in- 


habits.” 


shall come to want.” 


dustrious 


os My friend has greatly prospered in his busi- 


ness 


“ What of it Don't envy hi ituation; but be 


* Rise « uly, and drink the fresh 

* We have so much foggy weather.” 

* Keep at work, and you won't think of the fog, 
but enjoy the sunshine more.” 

* You don’t know how bad itts to be afflicted 
with the headache, and frequently I have a pain 
in my sik 

So do I, but I] p it WOrK na it pa ‘ iway 
None are free mm pa 

L have i large family to su po Li 

Fiddlestick ? who hasn't that has been a father 
these dozen yea ;/ So much more reason that 
you should be more diivent and active 

“5 L have no triends 

** And you never will have, till you leave of 


whuung, and look up and exert yoursell You 
don’t deserve to have friends whil you pay so httle 
tention to then You } ppear | ke a shadow in 
the graveyard more than a human being living in 
the ight and sunshine of heaven Talk, laugh 
act, and you will have friends cnough tg 
Vir. —. spoke against me, and lus me vor 
is landered ‘ 

‘A snap for their talking and slandering. —If we 
attend to all that is said against us, we shall have 
nothing clse to do Live down their le i lies 
the y be and af truth, go and do better in Juture 
"This is the only way 

I don’t think I live lor 

* T trust you will not, if you eternall repine 3 for 
now you ar tle better than a living corp 

‘Thousands are wa the dream of existence 


in sorrow and doubt: full of fearful apprehensions 


and melancholy foreboding Shame on them, when 
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come useful citizens, ornaments to society, and 
blessings to the world. A drop of sorrow completely 
A reproof, a harsh word, a suspi- 
Shake 


off the blues, all ye of little faith—be men—active, 


unnerves them. 
cious look, puts them intoa world of trouble. 


persevering—and the shadows that overhang you 
will disperse, and the glorious sunshine of prosperi- 
ty, life, and light, shine upon you.—Portlund 
Tribune. 
THE END OF “« GREAT MEN.” 

[larreNninG to cast my eye upon some miniature 
portraits, I perceived that the four personages who 
occupied the most conspicuous places were Alexan- 
der, Hannibal, Caesar, and Bonaparte. I had seen 
the same unnumbered times before, but never did 
the same sensation arise in my bosom as my mind 
hastily glanced over their several histories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights 


f ambition, and with his temple bound with chap- 
lets, dipped in the blood of countless nations, looked 
down upon a conquered world, and wept that there 
was not another world to conque r—set a city on 
fire, and died in the scene of debauch. 
Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
consternation of Rome, passed the Alps—after hay- 
ing put to flight the armies of this ** Mistress of the 
world,” and stripped three bushel of golden rings 
from the fingers of her slaughtered knights,and made 
her very foundation quake—was hated by those 
who once exultingly united his name to that of 
their God, and called him * Hanni Baal,” and died 
at last by poison administered by his own hand, un- 
lamented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cwsar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his garments in the blood of one 
tuillion of his foes, after having pursue d to death the 


only one he had on earth, was meanly assassinated 


by those he considered his nearest friends, and at 
the very place the attainment of which had been 
the greatest aun of his ambition. 


Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and princes 


obeyed, alter having filled the earth with the terror 


ol] 


us name, after having deluged Europe with tears 


and blood, and clothed the world in sack-cloth— 


closed lis days in lonely banishment, almost liter- 
lly exiled froin the world, yet where he could 
sometimes see his country’s banner waving o’er the 


deep, but which would not or could not bring him 
Alu. 

‘Thus those four men who, from the peculiar sit- 
uation of their portraits, seemed to stand as repre- 
sentatives of all those whom the world calls “ great” 


those four who severally made the earth tremble 


to its centre, severally died—one by intoxication, 
the second by suicide, the third by assassination, 
and the last in lonely exile! 

llow are the mighty fallen 


COLLECTING. 
A GENTLEMAN from New-York, who had been in 
P ITpose ol collecting Some money 
{ i 


1 in that city, was about returning when he 


found that one bill of $100 had been overlooked.— 
fis landlord, who knew the debtor, thought it a 
doubtful case: but added that if it was collectable 
tall, a tall rawboned native then dunning a lodger 
in another part of the room, would annoy it out of 


the man. Calling him up, therefore, he introduced 
him to the 


Wall 


creditor, who showed hum the 


account 


sauire 


» Sq , taint much use in trying, I 





ee 


by studying the philosophy of life, they might be- 


PAP 





I know that critter. 
try to squeeze ile out of Bunker Hill Monument as 
to try to collect a debt out of him. 


guess. You might as well 


jut any how, 
what'll you give supposin’ I do try ?” 
* Well, sir, the bill is $100. 


yes, I'll give you half, if you collect it. 


I'll give you— 

** Agreed,” replied the collector, ‘‘there’s no harm 
in trying any how.” 

Some weeks after the creditor happened to be in 
Boston, and in walking up ‘Tremont street encoun- 
tred his enterprising freind. 

** Look here,” said he, “I had considerable luck 
with that bill of your’n. You see, I stuck to him 
like a dog toa root, but for the first week or so it 
wasn’t no use, not a bit. Ifhe was hone, he was 
short ; if he wasn’t home, I could get no satisfaction. 
By and by, says I, after going sixteen times, [ll 
tix you; so I sot down on the door-step, and I sot 
all day and part of the evening, and I began airly 
next morning, and about ten o'clock he gin in. 
He paid me my half and I gin him up the note.” 


LYNN. 


INGRAHAM, in last work, 


“'The young genius” thus characterizes this town 


Proressor his new 
as the vast cordwainery of the Union: 
“The very pleasant and thriving town of Lynn 
is the paradise of shoemakers ! Its young men early 
transferred from the cradle to the last, cut teeth and 
leather at the same time; and its pretty maidens 
learn to bind shoes with the inductions of their a, 
b, abs—Lovers exchange hearts over kid slippers, 
and swear fidelityona lapstone. Ifthey would get 
married they ask old Dr. Waxend the parson if hi 
will stitch them together, and whipping their child- 
ren they call tanning, and the rod they use is a cow- 
hide.-—The little boys swear ‘ by the hides and leath- 
er,’ and play at games which the y call * high and 
low quarters’ and ‘heel and toe.’ A child new born 
is a lap.stone and the ages of children are known 
by the number of the shoes they wear. Boys and 
girls are called rights and lefts—a maiden an ‘ odd 
The 


slipper’ and a bachelor an ‘ odd boot.’ street 


doors in their dwellings are ‘ insteps,’ and a man in 
an overcoat is ‘ foxed.’ The ficlds about the town 
are * patches,’ and a fellow half seas-over is ‘ half 


soled.” They never see an oak butthey directly cal- 


culate the number of pegs it would make, and when 
they behoid bees at work they reflect that the only 
end of waxisa waxend. ‘They look on all cattle and 


sheep as only leather growing, 


and believe hogs wer 
only made to produce bristles. Its lap-stones would 
pave Broadway and its lasts, if piled together, would 
make a monument 


Hill.” 


ligher than that on Bunker 


* BEWARE OF THE FIRST DOLLAR.” 
A proressep gambler who has retired from a lf 
the 


lar—the moment you win you are lost—ruin is thi 


of fraud, said to a friend, ** Beware of first dol- 


final issue—you cannot compete with gamblers who 


understand their business, and you must be ruined.” 


We wish thousands who visit the richly furnished 
houses and well spre id tables of gan 
remember that caution befor 


they bes 


before they taste probably the 


drugged Wine cup 
before excitement overpowers reason, t 
doom is fixed The Philad lphi sun vs, that 
fnend In passing by one of thos plend \ 
houses, paused to contemplate it, and with a des 


sigh,said, that in that house h 


Lk 


related the tr edu real © ¢ ct 
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in a nightata gambling house. “ It is after losing 
all,” said he, “that the inebriate, reeling from that 
house of fate, returns home to terrify his children by 
his frantic yells, and beat the unresisting wife of his 
bosom beneath his feet. It is then that the deluded 
beauty, her blood heated by the lascivious scenes, 
and glowing language of the unbridled poet, falls a 
It is 


then that the half-intoxicated youth falls a dupe to 


victim to the soft arms of the vile seducer. 


the blandishments of the practised gambler, who 

lures him to the ‘ Hell,’ from which, frantic with 

his losses, and driven to desperation, he rushes madly 

to his own chamber, to fall by his own hand.” 
SNARLING. 

For aman to enjoy himself, he must take the 





world as it is, mixed up with a thousand spots of 
sunshine, a cloud here and there—a bright sky—a 
storm to-day, calm to-morrow—the chill piercing 
winds of autumn, and the bland, reviving breath of 


[lh ali 


summer. should realize too, that he 1s surroun- 
ded by individuals of different dispositions 


and 


} 


character, and take the mass as they are and not 


as he fancies they ought to be—He should look up 
to Heaven in gratitude for what he enjoys, and not 


censure God for what he has not granted. Then 


he will cease fretting and snarling, and not before. 


Ifthere is one character on this earth who deserve 

the appellation of the fool more than another, it 
must be that person who continually frets and 
snarls, and never sees a moment of peace whil 


surrounded with every thing to please and instruct. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Ara meeting which took place the other eve- 

ning for the purpose of forming a North London 

Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. Basil Montague, as 


an 
illustration of the maxim that knowledge is power, 
related the following aneedote:—He was walking 
a few months ago in Portland Place, when he ob- 
served a lara crowd of peopl Sse bled, and found 
that it w 1 consequence of a large mastiff dog 
laVill’ a ro in ripe Peeve | persons 
tried, by spl ting t | t *s ea ind by biting 
nd pinching its tail, to ke it let go its hold, but 
im vain \t ta delicat id dandified yo 
gentle ncame up, and Kil } way th i 
the crows to th e, requested to be allo | 
lo sep te the ¢ nt Ww ven ad jeers 
ind laughter, when the dandy slowly drew from 
luis | seta | e snuff b ind having taken a 
pinch tia clf, inserted lis fingers again into the 
box, withdrew a larger pinch, and deliberately ap- 
plied it to the mastiff’s nos The snutf operated 
“Oo powerlully on the aninal’s olfactory nerves, that 
not only 1 | tely let go its hold but made its 
ese ( | tas it could. "The dandy was lOudLY 
cheered, upon wlich he stopped for a moment, and 
‘ Gentlemen, I have erely given you a prool 
that * Knowledge is Power, ” 
Tur Girt A'cotemporary sa They think 
( lf mand cant help | When thi 
lovers © the they can’t help « ng l 
sit att win id can't help i At 
( Ih 11 l i 
i » 1 r co t 
\ (x i 
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at Westminster Hall, during a trial conducted by the 
most eminent counsel of the day. At its conclusion 
he was asked what he thought of the system of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. “ When [left Russia,” he replied, 
*« there were three lawyers in St. Petersburgh, as soon 
as I return I'll hang two of them.” 





A sit of a wag on board of a steamboat from 
Norfolk, being not a Jittle disquieted in his slum- 
bers by some fe llow lodgers who seemed to dispute 
his claim to the berth, called out : 

‘‘ Hollo, steward !” 

« What, massa? 

‘‘T want to see if these bedbugs put down their 
names for this berth before I did—if not I want 


‘em turned out. 





CH). . (yy) 
QVvural eeposttory, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1844. 
Brotuer JonaTHAN.—The “ Brother Jonathan” 
is one of the largest and best family newspapers now 
lation and we may add one of the cheapest 
ted by Henry C 


of its size. It is edi Deming, and 


shed by J. Winche ster.—Office, No. 30, Ann 
. Z ° ?.1) . - 
St. atthe low price of two dollars per annum. 
| 

The “Columbian Magazine” for April came at 
hand some eicht or ten days since. It is as usual] 
fullofinterest. The engravingsarefine. The Rec- 
tor’s daughter accompanied with a story which will 


ded in the May number is quite a gem, as 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


the amount of postage paid 





W.R. S. Youngstown, N. Y. $1.00; 8. P. Ceres, Pa 
$1.00: C. CO, M’Lean, N. Y. 31,00; C. P. A. Chicago, IIL. 
for Ve th, 81,00; J. W. C. South Egremont, Ms. 81,00 
J.C. Pin Plains, N. Y. 81,00 W.H. Kinderhook, N.Y. 
&1,00; J. N. R. Perry, N. Y. $1,00; C. B. Hume, N. Y. 
21.00: LP. R. Penfield, N. Y¥. $1.00; E. I. H. Franklin, 
Mich. $1.00; L. T, Machias, N. Y. $1.00; F. 8. B. Shingle 
Creek, N. ¥. 81,00; P.M. West Stockholm, N. Y. $3.00 
P.A. T. Macedon, N. Y.$1,00; M.H P. Gill, Ma $1.00 
O.S8. W. We Addison, N. ¥Y. 81,00; N.B. Elizabethtown, 
N. Y. 81.00: C. B. Clyde Mills, Mich. $1,00; E. B. St 
Charles, Lil $1.00; J. M. Hebron, 1. 81,00; P. R.S. Niag 

1 Falls, N. Y. $3,00; J. C. Marathon, N. Y. $1,00 
G.C. M. Durham, N. Y. $1.75; J. N. 8. South Egremont 
Ms. $1,00; C. H. Royalton Vt. $1,00, 

Wlarried, 

In 4 on Thursday the 28th ult. by the Rev. Doct 
Gosmun, 4 Thomas H. Gantley to Miss Martha A 

‘ gest daughter of the late Join Wier 

On the 13th inst. at Hurley, Ulster Co. N. Y. by the Rev 
Mr. Crookshanks, Mr. Charles G. Bowman, of this city, to 
Miss Maria C. Elmendorph, of the former place 

On the 23d of February, at Silver Springs, Hinds Co. 
Miss. bv the Rev. T. Owens, Mr. Wessel T. B. Rossman, 
formerly of this city, to Miss Julietta S. Selser, of the for 
mer piace. 

On the 16th ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, Mr. Peter I 
Fonda,to Miss Maria Hoffman 

At Sci; Square, on Wednesday, the 26th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. La og.ot Auburn, Mr. Charles Augustus Dar 
ling, of 1 city, to Miss Helen P. daughter of Gen. Joseph 
i tt it | ne | ct 

Ai tl ve, on the 24th ult. Mr. John Johnson to Miss 
Sa it Latting i gliter ot Parley Foster, all of 
il 

Died, 

I ( on the 22d ult. of Consumption, Elizabet! 
‘ Da H in, in the 22th vearot her age 

a) M Rogers. in the 65th vear ofl ige 

| t. Jacob Hollenbeck, ag 2s vears 

fe) uit. Daniel F. Hardick, in hi - year 

On Joh u Ric! iL. s+ of BR I kering 

adsn 1 
( M ( ( f Albe ind Eliza 
( 

l { ( ( { nst fler a 
i ] ( G. 1 s d, aged , 

\ f } le ook n the 
\ Alen i er oft K Peter 

= VW . i { her 


ni 


| 
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Origimal Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO ELIZA ON HER MARRIAGE, 


I’it think of thee when morn’s first ray 
Dawns on the landscape so bright and gay— 
When the etherial sky is all enrolled 

In a mantle of purple and burnished gold. 


I’]l think of thee when the setting sun 

His daily course has nearly run— 

When the lovely flowers that are in bloom 
Send forth their rich and sweet perfume. 


I'll think of thee at the twilight hour, 

When the dew just tips the closing flower— 
When al] is still o’er meadow and lea, 

Save the nightingale’s voice so dear to me. 
I’ll think of thee at the festive scene, 

When all’s 
For a vacant place will come to view ; 


And then my friend I’]] think of you. 


as bright as a fairy dream, 


May care and sorrow never throw 

Their gloomy veil across thy brow, 

Nor may a cloud e’er dim the light 

Of thy fair sky, which seems so bright. 
Hillsdale, March, 1844. J. M. PF. 





There is more of real substance and power in the few 
lines below, than in all the volumes which “ Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth” has written concerning the “ Wrongs of Women.” 


é 


a nl Pd 


If any of our readers can look over them, without having } 
their hearts flow into their eyes, they must be made of } 


“ sterner stuff’ than we are. We know but little yet in 
this country of such a condition in life as this ballad of 
Hood describes; 
a mournful echo in the hearts of some who read it, even 
among us. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Wirtu fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread- 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
[n poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt !” 
Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to bea slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christain work ! 


‘Work! 
Till the brain begins to swim; 


work! work! 


W ork—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and cusset, and s¢ am, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them onin a dream! 


*O! men, with sisters dear! 
Oo! 


It is not linen you’re wearing out, 


men, with mothers and wives! 
But human creatures lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once witha double thread, 


A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


still, we have no doubt that it will awaken ° 
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But why do I talk of Death? 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
Ob! God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 








© Work—work—work ! 
My labor never flags! 

And what are its wages! A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


* Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work— 
As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 


* Work—work—work 
In the dull December night, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


‘Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


**Oh but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
Gri f! 
A little weeping would ease my heart, 
sut in their briny bed 


But only time for 


My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and ré d, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle aud thread 
Stitch! stitch ! 


In poverty, hunger and dirt, 


stitch ! 


And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Rich! 
r this “ Song of the Shirt!” 


Would that its tone could reach the 
She s sang 





LEAP YEAR. 


“ Leap Year was welcomed by the ladles.” 


Old Newspaper. 


Lear Year’s a year of liberty 
And rene ral 
And when it comes, its very fair 


*lectioneering ; 
The fair should have a hearing. 
And now it has arrived, ladie, 
Its confidence inspiring : 
The gentlemen resign their place— 
Ingloriously retiring. 
Three years the right of waiting on, 
And generous claims preferring, 
ly to them— 
Now to the fair recurring. 


Belonged exclusive 
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Three years the claims they’ ve urged, ladie, 
Some sympathy to waken; 

And yet how ineffectually ! 
How few the prizes taken ! 


Sometimes a frown was met at once, 
And where the least expected! 

Sometimes those happy hours led on 
To be at last rejected. 

Rejected and chagrined, ladie! 
Love crossed and wounded deeply ! 

How can you disappoint the hope 
And give the “* No!’ so cheaply ? 


You know not what you give! There lurks 
A gorgon in that token, 

That turns the warmest heart to stone, 
Though e’er so sweetly spoken. 

ladie— 

The whirlwind’s foretop graspin’— 


And he who'd brave the storm, 


Recoils beneath that blighting scorn, 
And quivers like an aspin. 


And goes his way, and vows to make 
Another offer never ; 

And lives amid society 
A bachelor forever, 

Unless, Leap Year, by you, 
Or other fair, invited 

To turn and taste the blessedness 
Of love not unrequited. 


ladie, 


And surely he will not refuse— 
No swain is so hard-hearted— 
It takes a maiden to deny, 
Ere one tear-drop has started. 
And yet, what if he should, ladie, 
And carelessly declare it? 
You learned him all, and you should share 
In learning how to bear it. 


If there is one who has been piqued, 
Or thinks herself neglected, 

Now she’s a right to go and c&ll 
Where’er her heart's directed. 

But never wait for chance, ladie, 
Or a magnetic visit; 

What swain can know you dream of him, 
Without one hint explicit? 


If there is one who would decline 
Becoming a knight-errant, 

Then she can stay at home and send 
A letter— her vice 

So no one 


rerent. 

ought despair, ladie, 
But cheerfulness recover, 

And never hopeless sigh again 
For one true- 
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AAPOSITOAL, 


HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 


Wm. EB. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday,in the Quarto form, every number embel 
lished with one or more superior wood engravings, and also 
a portrait of some distinguished person, containing twenty- 
six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index 
to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us $3,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for $5,00, Seren Copies ; for 87,00, 
Ten Copies; for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. To those who 
send us 85,00, we will give the 18th Volume, (gratis) and 
for 87,00, their choice of either the 18thor 19th Volumes : 
and for 310,00, the Ieth and 19th Volumes. We havea few 
copies of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th vol 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, at 
the same rate 

7 No subscription received forlessthan one year. Al 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


Xr POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit sub- 
scriptions tora paper, free of expense. 








